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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Dan Beerstecher 

Sharon Boule 

Karen Bruce 

Judy Busnarda & family 

Doug Daniels & family 

Jim & Jennifer Douglas 

Joanne Erdstein 

Marianne Fournier 

Sylvia Furman 

James Hill 

Judith Ingles 

Lene Kollgard 

Marilyn Laidlaw & family 

Jean Langlois & Sandra Bauer 

Elizabeth MacEachern 


Roger Mallette & family 
Colleen McKee 
Eric Moore 

Alfred Morabito & family 
Jennifer Murray 
Lynn & Remy Poulin 
Gershon Rother 
Tracy Schneider 
Paul Von Schoenberg 
Marguerite Seguin 
Betty Snelson 
Janet Townshend, 

Michael Wenzowski & family 
Julienne White & family 


Other Areas 

Terrence Demos, Chicago IL 
Christopher Ellingwood, Lindsay ON 
Robert Forsyth, Victoria BC 
Bruce Greenfield, Calgary AB 
W. D. Mcllveen & family, Acton ON 
Doug McRae, Brighton ON 



Dave Smythe 
Membership Committee 
May, 1999 
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Letter from the President 


May 10,1999 


Dear Fellow Club Members, 

On November 8,1998, long standing member Thomas Henry Manning died 
at the age of 86, after 57 years of membership in the OFNC. In 1949, Mr. 
Manning took out a life membership, and in 1982 was made an honorary 
member. 

In letters from the lawyers for his estate we were informed that the OFNC had 
been bequeathed a substantial sum of money. In early 1999, the Club’s Presi¬ 
dent, Dave Moore, and the Business Manager Bill Cody, went to the offices of 
Low, Murchison to sign final papers and a few days later a cheque for 
$100,000.00 was delivered to Mr. Cody. 

Because of the size of the bequest, the money was put immediately into the 
Club’s savings account pending a final decision on the best use for the funds. 
Council has been asked to disseminate this information to the various commit¬ 
tees, and, by way of this letter, to the general membership. 

It is hoped that the money can be used in a way that would reflect the man who 
had spent many years in the Arctic, mapping and assembling zoological collec¬ 
tions, now with the Canadian Museum of Nature. As an example, Mr. Manning 
recently gave $1 million to Cambridge University to go toward a new library at 
the Scott Polar Research Institute. It should be noted that the bequest has no 
constraints or directions for the use of the money. 

Recommendations from committees and Council will be gathered and a final 
use for the money will be made in a timely, but not hasty, manner. In the in¬ 
terim, and on the advise of the Finance Committee, the money may be moved 
to a different type of account which will generate greater revenues for the Club. 

Our belated thanks go out to this generous man, and our condolences to his 
friends and family. 


David Moore, 
President. n 
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Conservation Matters 


Stan Rosenbaum 

In the last “Conservation Matters” ( T&L 33(2):55-58) Bill Royds talked about 
Petrie Island, ‘Lands for Life,’ and many other issues that the Conservation 
Committee was involved with. It should surprise no one that some of these 
items appear on our monthly agenda with monotonous regularity. Others get 
squeezed out by new issues. Very few get truly resolved, but some items go to 
the “back burner.” 

One of the things I try to do as committee chairman is attract new people to 
help the Conservation Committee. I sometimes have to explain that the work 
is more political than going on nature walks. We defend what we have, or soon 
we won’t have it. By themselves, conservationists can’t save the world, but we 
can make a difference, even if that difference is only to slow down the pace of 
destruction. Do I feel good when that is all we accomplish? Well, sort of, but I 
do know I feel a lot worse when I stand by and do nothing. I hope more of you 
will get involved in conservation, and get satisfaction from your efforts in your 
own way. 

Lands for Life 

One of the issues recently moved to the “back burner” is ‘Lands for Life.’ The 
anticipated Government announcement may have been delayed so as to be 
fresh in our minds when the election was called, but eventually it did come 
through. The announcement brought a promise of protection for a total of 12% 
of the ‘Lands for Life’ study area (which covers half of Ontario). We responded 
that 12% still falls short of what is needed, and the meaning of the word “pro¬ 
tection” still has to be carefully examined, but we did thank the Minister for 
listening to the strongly-expressed desire of people all over Ontario to protect a 
substantial portion of their natural heritage. 

Petrie Island 

Recently, based on OFNC efforts that go back several decades, we have in¬ 
formed or reminded both the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton and 
the City of Cumberland about the natural values of Petrie Island. However, 
to protect this beautiful area requires public support. The most hopeful indica¬ 
tion of this support is the formation of the Friends of Petrie Island. Christine 
Hanrahan of our committee has been especially active in helping them to pre¬ 
sent the island as a nature showcase. She wrote the bird brochure, and is help¬ 
ing the Friends with nature trails and interpretive signs that will allow people to 
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appreciate the island without destroying what they have come to see. Through 
his contacts in the Greenspace Alliance, Bill Royds of our committee is urging 
their members to lobby regional councillors to vote against a bridge at this site. 
To get to Petrie Island from Ottawa, take the Queensway east and the left fork 
for Highway 17, proceed beyond the Tenth Line Road exit as far as the Trim 
Road crossing (traffic lights), turn left at these lights and proceed onto a dirt 
road which swings left and leads to a parking area. This area is one of the most 
important natural areas in the region with rare trees like Bladdernut and Hack- 
berry, and at least 27 other rare or regionally-significant plant species. As an 
alternative to going there (or better, an appetizer) you can make a virtual visit 
by way of the Friends web site, at: http://petrie.mondenet.com. Don’t fail to read 
again the excellent article on Petrie Islands in the last T&L that Christine wrote 
with Stephen Darbyshire. 

Leitrim Wetlands 

This important wetland is well known to Conservation Committee members 
of previous years. There continues to be a threat of additional housing develop¬ 
ment on more than half of what is left of it, but this has not yet happened and 
there may be a chance to prevent it. With new and old information provided to 
us by Albert Dugal of the OFNC we contacted federal Environment Minister 
Christine Stewart, various Ontario ministries, and Regional Government 
departments, and received several replies. These indicate that our concerns 
are being taken seriously, but defensively. We included federal consultant’s 
data suggesting that toxic contamination (at low but undesirable levels) from 
old dump sites on federal land uphill from the wetland may be leaching into 
the wetland groundwater. Although undesirable anywhere, one can expect that 
these contaminants are better dealt with by the natural healing action of wet¬ 
land vegetation than leaking into the basements at the lowest area of the wet¬ 
land — where most of the new housing is supposed to be built. The reply we 
received from Regional Chair Bob Chiarelli reads, in part: “I have asked staff 
from the Planning and Development Approvals Department to investigate the 
facts of the situation and determine an appropriate course of action in concert 
with the Leitrim development proponent (Tartan). As you know the Region is 
the approval authority for plans of subdivision.” As they say: “Stay tuned.” 

Greenbelt and Green Space 

OFNC has contacted the NCC to oppose two golf courses which are being pro¬ 
posed to be situated partly on NCC lands. One is a proposal by the Hull Casino 
for a site near Leamy Lake, and the other would be located partly on Greenbelt 
lands at the northern end of Kanata and Nepean. Our objections to golf 
courses at these locations are partly to the loss of natural environment land, 
and loss of public green space, but also to the destructive nature of golf course 
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management. Typically built on sandy soil (so the greens can be repeatedly 
rolled flat) water drains away quickly, requiring large amounts of water to be 
used for irrigation. Pesticides, fungicides and herbicides drain away into the 
ground water and then can be expected to appear in nearby lakes. Golf course 
managers are aware of public concern, and are examining ways to reduce but 
not eliminate the use of chemicals. Names such as “Audubon Certified” are 
being used, but not with the cooperation of the American society of that 
famous name. (On this subject, the FON journal “Seasons,” Summer 1998, 
carried an article “A New Course” by Virginia Foote.) 

Land Trusts 

The OFNC Conservation Committee may be increasingly involved in discus¬ 
sion of land trusts, as the Greenspace Alliance is already. The Regional Envi¬ 
ronmental Planner, David Miller, recently issued a summary report that said, 
in part: “Concerns expressed recently relate to the future of federal lands, the 
potential loss of urban woodlands, lack of resources for ongoing protection and 
management of open space and the need for more formal involvement at the 
community level. One of the ways to address these issues is through creation of 
land trusts and related activities such as land acquisition, conservation 
easements, land management and private stewardship programs and fund rais¬ 
ing.” Bill Royds, through his connections in the Greenspace Alliance, has been 
much involved with discussion about land trusts, and says that some people are 
concerned about continuity of stewardship. That is, a group of people may be 
gung ho at the beginning of a trust but they gradually lose interest until the trust 
is taken over by interests that are willing to sell the land for the very uses that 
the trust was originally designed to prevent. He thinks our long history helps 
prevent the quick demise of any trust we are involved in. n 


Errata: 

Inadvertently some names were left off the OFNC Committees for 1999 
( T&L 33(2):52). Our sincere apologies to Tom Reeve, member of the 
Education & Publicity Committee and Joyce Reddoch, member of the 
Publications Committee. n 
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FON Notes 


Frank Pope 

The Regional Council of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists met in Perth 
on April 15 th , 1999. Four OFNC members attended the meeting. Following 
reports from each club, two presentations were made by FON staff. 

Ric Symmes reported on ‘Lands for Life.’ He is coordinator of the Partners 
for Public Lands which was set up by FON, the World Wildlife Fund and the 
Wildlands League to make the case for preserving natural areas in the ‘Lands 
for Life’ process. The OFNC, along with many other nature organizations, 
endorsed a statement of objectives prepared by the Partners. Ric described 
negotiations with the Minister of Natural Resources, John Snobelin, and 
representatives of the forestry industry. These talks resulted in an accord on 
the amount of land to be protected. Although not satisfied with the amount of 
land protected and some of the policies, the Partners were able to improve on 
the recommendations from the Round Tables. The Partners disbanded on 
April 30th. 

Lisa Nevar spoke on ‘Working for Wilderness.’ The FON is developing this 
program to give volunteers an opportunity to work on projects protecting 
nature. This is the third year of the program and it has attracted volunteers 
from Europe as well as Canada. Not only does the program offer opportunities 
for volunteers but local naturalists’ clubs are invited to submit proposals for 
projects that could use volunteers. Reports on these projects appear regularly 
in “Seasons,” PON’s quarterly magazine. 

Peter Goddard was elected for a second two-year term as chair of the Ontario 
East Regional Council and the Council’s representative on the FON Board of 
Directors. Peter is a member of the Mississippi Valley Club. 

The FON Annual Conference was held in Kingston, April 28-30th, 1999. The 
OFNC participated in a session on issues in Eastern Ontario which was part of 
‘Provincial Issues Day 5 on the 28th. n 
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The 1999 Soiree and the 
1998 OFNC Awards 


Fenja Brodo & Stephen Darbyshire with photos by Ken Taylor 

This annual event, the climax of our year, was held at the Unitarian Chinch 
on 23 April 1999. We should have had some lively entertainment featuring Bill 
Gummer at the piano and Connie Clark on guitar, but sadly, Bill passed away 
on April 18 th . He is sadly missed. A full memorial tribute to Bill Gummer is 
being prepared for the next issue of T&L. 



The formal part of our evening began with spirited talks by the three presidents 
of the Macoun Field Club. Chris Murray (Juniors), Lindsay Noel (Intermedi¬ 
ates) and William Godsoe (Seniors) (above left to right) enthusiastically re¬ 
ported on their Club activities over the last year. 



Macoun Field Club members 
prepared natural history ex¬ 
hibits and judges Mary Stuart 
and Connie Clark awarded 
first prize to Julian Potvin- 
Bemal (left, with Connie 
Clark and Dave Moore) for 
his display on caddis flies. 
Second prize went to 
Alexander Wenzowski 
(next page, left) for his 
presentation on the behaviour 
of corvids, and third prize 
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to Sara Potvin-Bernal 
(right) for her exhibit on 
animal behaviour. Nice 
work! 

To recognize and en¬ 
courage contributions 
towards the goals of the 
OFNC, annual awards 
are presented to individuals or organizations. Stephen Darbyshire read the 
citations and framed certificates were presented by Dave Moore, president. 

Robina Bennett was awarded 
Member of the Year for effi¬ 
ciently undertaking a multitude 
of tasks within a number of 
Club activities and over many 
years, including the OFNC 
Soiree team, the Excursions & 
Lectures Committee, assisting 
with special events, and an 
active worker on the Fletcher 
Wildlife Garden team of 
volunteers. 

Francis R. Cook was awarded 
Honorary Member for his con¬ 
tributions to both the Club and 
Canadian biology. As Curator 
of Reptiles & Amphibians at 
the Canadian Museum of 
Nature he became a leading 
figure in Canadian herpetology, 
publishing over 60 titles includ¬ 
ing several in T&L. He served 
on COSEWIC and as scientific 
advisor to CITES. Francis has 
served as Associate Editor for 
herpetology and for 22 years 
has been the Editor of The 
Canadian Field-Naturalist. 
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Conservation Award (member) went to Ewen Todd 
for his contributions over the past two decades. He 
chaired the Conservation Committee for three years 
after retiring as OFNC president, and has remained 
active on that committee. He represented the OFNC 
within the greater Ottawa community and has been a 
very effective member of various advisory committees 
on the management of natural resources in Eastern 
Ontario (e.g., Marlborough Forest, North Lanark for¬ 
ests, Rideau Valley Conservation Authority, the Land- 
owner Resource Centre, and the Rideau River 
Biodiversity Project Community Advisory Group). 

Conservation Award (non-Member) was presented 
to Jean Langlois for being a major organizational 
force in conservation issues in the Ottawa Valley. 
He is Executive Director of the Ottawa Valley 
Chapter of the Canadian Parks and Wilderness 
Society, revitalizing the Chapter and strengthening 
its links with the national organization and with 
other wilderness issue networks and coalitions. 





To round out the evening, ballots for the best photograph and artwork were 
tallied, and Collin Gaskell presented the awards to Connie Clark (left) for 
photography and Ellaine Dickson (right) for her woodburning scene. 
Congratulations to both! n 
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The 1999 

Ottawa Regional Science Fair 


Isabelle Nicol & Eleanor Zurbrigg 



Julie Thome and Erica Vandergaast, 

Ottawa Christian School, with their winning exhibit in the Junior Category. 

Once again the 1999 Ottawa Regional Science Fair was held at the Canadian 
Museum of Nature, this year on April 10th. The primary objective of this Fair is 
to encourage interest and learning in science and technology in our students in 
Grades 7-12. 

Many organizations in the National Capital Region participate in the Science 
Fair by actively encouraging our youth in their endeavours by providing sup¬ 
port and opportunities through awards and prizes, thus promoting tomorrow’s 
talented and aspiring scientists and engineers. 

The OFNC contributes to the Special Awards Program, in the three categories: 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior, by offering $50 in all three categories, and a 
one-year subscription to our two Club publications. The awards are for exhibits 
which if not directly of a “Natural History” nature, certainly lean in that direc- 
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tion. (The two exhibits we selected came under the Fair’s “Earth & Environ¬ 
mental Science” Division.) 

In looking over the many contributions at the Fair this year, we were impressed 
by the many fine exhibits and the technological awareness of the young exhibi¬ 
tors. In our category we looked for communication skills, analytical comprehen¬ 
sion, technical presentation, and originality. 

After a well spent afternoon looking over the contributions, we awarded the 
prize in the Junior category to Julie Thorne and Erica Vandergaast for their in¬ 
teresting exhibit “Carboniferous Crazy.” It dealt with the effect of CO 2 on plant 
growth by infusing CO 2 , over a period of time, into a growth chamber in which 
different kinds of plants were growing. Plant measurements were taken and 
measured against control plants in the experiment. They were able to prove 
that plants did grow better in an enriched CO 2 environment. Their exhibit was 
also very nicely put together and displayed - using colour and printed material - 
in a layout that caught the eye, and led the reader from hypothesis to conclu¬ 
sion in a well executed manner. They had also put together a comprehensive 
report on their experiment. Very well done Julie and Erica (Ottawa Christian 
School). 



Andrea Hathaway and Claire Renaud (College catholique Samuel- 
Genest) with their winning exhibit in the Intermediate Category. 
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The prize in the Intermediate category went to Andrea Hathaway and Claire 
Renaud for “Rayons UV a L’attaque.” Using a halogen lamp with glass cover 
removed, the experimenters wanted to see what effect UV light would have on 
the growth of aquatic plants ( Cabomba ). They showed that over the short term, 
UV wavelengths were beneficial, but wondered about long-term results. If they 
were to redo the experiment, they would do it over a longer period to verify 
whether or not the results would continue to be beneficial. Their display was 
wonderfully imaginative, attractive, and their use of printed material and col¬ 
our led the eye from concept to conclusion, in a most concise and interesting 
manner. A well-researched report was also available. Bravo Andrea and Claire 
(College catholique Samuel-Genest). 

We were not able to find an appropriate exhibit in the Senior category fitting 
the OFNC’s criteria for this award. Therefore, we decided to split the cash 
award between the Junior and Intermediate recipients (much to their delight). 

It was an interesting afternoon and revealed the marvelous talent possessed by 
the young people residing in our region and their interest in science. That many 
organizations year after year (38 years now for this particular Fair) continue to 
show support by contributing awards and prizes, is important and commend¬ 
able. Recognition must also be given to the Committee members of the Ottawa 
Regional Science Fair who donate their time and effort to make this a memora¬ 
ble occasion for aspiring young scientists to display their budding expertise and 
interests and also to make it a memorable occasion for the visitors and judges 
who are made aware of youthful talents emerging in our community. 13 


Covered Wagons 



“Covered Wagons, ” pyrography by EUaine Dickson, prizewinner at the recent Soiree. n 
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In Praise of Hedgerows 

Christine Hanrahan 

“Hedgerows - and by a hedgerow I mean a good one, 
a good thick stand of many kinds of bushes, some 
of them thirty feet high and most of them twenty 
feet across; none of your thin, gnarly old hawthorn 
screens, nor your close-clipped walls ofprivet - real 
hedgerows are glorious places to saunter along, to 
explore and savour... ” Eric Ennion 

Hedgerows in Britain 

I spent part of my childhood in England’s Wye Valley amidst pastoral scenes 
largely unchanged from the last century. Small woodlots dotted the gently 
rolling landscape through which ran the River Wye, and narrow winding lanes 
connected farm to farm and village to village. But what I remember best are 
the hedgerows, ancient, impenetrable, a haven for the hedgehogs, mice, rabbits, 
innumerable birds and insects which seemed to thrive there. Wildflowers 
bloomed in profusion along their verges, and in May hawthorns sent forth 
billowing clouds of rose-tinted creamy blossoms. These were hedgerows such 
as Eric Ennion describes above, and for a child they were a place of wonder, 
leaving me with a passion (some would say obsession) for hedgerows that 
remains unabated to this day. It seemed unthinkable that such an integral part 
of the English countryside could ever vanish. 

Sadly, the hedgerows that once enclosed thousands of fields are vanishing 
as agribusiness replaces the traditional family farm and barbed wire fences 
replace the hedgerow. Feltwell (1989) reported that in 1947 there were 796,950 
km of hedgerow still extant in England and Wales, but by 1985 only 617,600 km 
remained. Although hedgerows are being replanted in some areas, the rate of 
removal still outstrips their replacement. Such loss has serious repercussions 
for the wildlife which over the centuries has developed a dependency on hedge¬ 
rows for food, shelter and breeding sites. At least one county, Devon, has recog¬ 
nized this problem by appointing a Hedge Promotion Officer, whose task it is 
to “raise awareness of the wildlife in hedges.” (note in Birds, Spring 1997). 

Some other counties are rather belatedly beginning to realize the value of 
retaining this traditional countryside feature and are encouraging landowners 
to maintain or replant hedgerows; in some counties it is now illegal to grub out 
a hedgerow unless a very good reason for its destruction can be provided. 
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Hedgerows in Ontario 

Most hedgerows in Britain’s countryside have been planted and many are main¬ 
tained using the traditional methods of ‘laying’ 1 . In Ontario, on the other hand, 
as in the rest of Canada, many of the hedgerows we see in rural areas are natu¬ 
rally occurring, springing up from wind-dispersed seeds and from droppings of 
fruit- and seed-eating birds. They are generally narrow, fragmented bands of 
shrubs and trees along fence lines (‘fencerows’) controlled by constant cutting 
to prevent encroachment on crop or pasture land. To find the really dense, 
broad hedgerows reminiscent of those in Britain, you generally need to find 
abandoned farms, although some rural property owners maintain their hedge¬ 
rows in this fashion. Lately, there has been a trend amongst agricultural 
’greening’ programs to teach farmers the values of hedgerows both as wind¬ 
breaks and as viable wildlife habitat. Ironically, just as the significance of hedge¬ 
rows is gaining recognition amongst some farmers, many others are removing 
them to expand field boundaries to their limit. 

A tour around rural eastern Ontario shows that for now anyway, hedgerows 
are still relatively common, delineating field boundaries as they have done for 
decades. In time of course, natural succession on abandoned agricultural land 
will eventually absorb hedgerows as forest replaces field. 

Hedgerows as linear habitat for wildlife 

“A hedgerow environment of rich and varied plant 
communities and of overlapping characteristics 
of other habitats can offer a multitude of micro¬ 
habitats for animal life...” Richard and Nina Muir. 

In Britain where conditions are very different, the dependency of flora and 
fauna on hedgerows has evolved over many centuries. In Canada, however, 
wildife usage of hedgerows has not been all that well documented, largely 
because hedgerows haven’t been considered enough of a significant natural 
feature. That may be changing. As our countryside continues to be fragmented 
by resource extraction and development, hedgerows are assuming a more 
important role for some species of wildlife. If we define habitat as that place 
where an animal “finds the combination of water, food, cover, and space that 
it needs to survive” (Benyus 1989), then clearly our hedgerows do provide 
valuable ‘habitat’ for a number of species. They also serve as an important 
connector or corridor between one patch of habitat and another, offering safe 
passage. A 1979 study by Wegner and Merriam “found that forest birds and 
small mammals used fencerows between woodlots much more than they trav- 
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elled across open fields.” Undoubtedly densely vegetated broad hedgerows 
provide more secure conditions for wildlife. 

We tend to think primarily of birds and mammals using hedgerows, but insects 
too find them a conducive habitat. A study of hedgerows in British Columbia’s 
Lower Fraser River delta found they contained high numbers of many benefi¬ 
cial insects such as hover flies, ladybird beetles, and tachnid flies. Hedgerows 
with a wildflower verge had even higher numbers of beneficial insects probably 
because plants such as Queen Anne’s lace, ragweed, and mustard provide an 
important food source (Cibulova 1997). 

Recently I have been conducting a bird survey on a working farm near Chester- 
ville, south of Ottawa. Several small woodlots and many kilometres of hedge¬ 
rows have been allowed to grow largely untouched over many decades. I found 
a number of birds nesting in the hedgerows, including Song Sparrow, Brown 
Thrasher, Yellow Warbler, Gray Catbird, and Northern Cardinal. Observations 
of other hedgerows over the years have shown these and other nesting species, 
including most memorably for me anyway, a number of nesting Loggerhead 
Shrikes back in the days when they were more commonly found around Ottawa 
and adjacent areas. Most of the shrike nests that I found were in hedgerows 
comprised largely of hawthorns (Crataegus spp.). 

Many other species such as robins and goldfinches feed on the fruits and seeds 
provided by hedgerow vegetation, or find safe shelter and roosting sites. I have 
watched Gray Partridge seek cover under the hedgerows adjacent to cultivated 
fields (and elsewhere Ring-necked Pheasants doing the same). Other birds Pve 
observed in and around mature hedgerows include Indigo Buntings, Black¬ 
billed Cuckoos, Northern Mockingbirds, and Rufous-sided Towhees. Ground¬ 
hogs and chipmunks burrow along their edges, while other small mammals find 
protective cover. 

Planting a hedgerow in your garden 

If I have managed to convey something of the importance of hedgerows for 
wildlife as well as the sheer aesthetic pleasure of strolling along a “good thick 
stand of many bushes” (Ennion 1996), perhaps you’d like to try a hedgerow in 
your garden. Hedgerows needn’t be restricted to the countryside. Suburban 
dwellers with large lots can plant an impressive hedgerow, and even small 
urban gardens usually have space for a short hedge. Hedgerows are more than 
just attractive alternatives to fences. They create privacy, deaden urban noise, 
and serve as a natural backdrop for other plantings. Best of all, they provide 
enormous benefits to wildlife. 
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Cedar hedges, trimmed and shaped, often not more than a metre or two tall 
are a common sight in many urban gardens. There is nothing wrong with a 
nice thick hedge of cedar, but t hink how much more interesting and useful to 
wildlife you could make your hedge if you interplanted it with berry and seed 
or nut-bearing shrubs. It will be far more aesthetically pleasing too. 

The shrubs you choose will depend on your site, so assess it thoroughly before 
planting. Is it sunny or shady, dry or damp, windy or sheltered? Some of the 
best native shrubs for local plantings include red-berried elder ( Sambucus 
canadensis), serviceberry (Amelanchier spp.), nannyberry (Viburnum lentago ), 
highbush cranberry ( Viburnum trilobum), pin cherry ( Pmnuspensylvanica), 
red osier dogwood ( Comus stolonifera), beaked hazel ( Corylus comuta), or any 
of the local hawthorns ( Cratageus spp.). Inquire at local nurseries for the best 
native shrubs for your site, or pick up a copy of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
Information Sheet on ‘Creating a Hedgerow for Wildlife’ (25c) which has a list 
of recommended plantings. You might also want to check out the hedgerow at 
the Fletcher garden. Although not yet complete, it gives a good idea of what a 
thoughtfully planted hedgerow in its early stages can look like. 

Richard and Nina Muir, British authors of a definitive work on hedgerows, 
suggest a very dense planting of four shrubs to the yard, using plants 18-24 
inches high (or four shrubs per metre, 45-60 cm tall). Double-planting (two 
rows closely spaced) a hedgerow will give you a thicker, wider hedge more 
quickly. As you see, planting a hedgerow in this way goes against the conven¬ 
tional wisdom usually given for planting a hedge! 

Training vines to clamber over the hedge will contribute to the tangled effect 
preferred by wildlife. If you choose wild grape (Vitis riparia ), Virginia creeper 
(Parthenocissus quinquefolia), or bittersweet ( Celastrus scandens) you will also 
provide fruit relished by birds and mammals. If you have room, you might want 
to allow a small tree or two to grow up amongst the shrubs. Careful pruning 
can create lusher growth and often prevent the leggy look that occurs in older 
deciduous shrubs. 

Once established, you can try planting a verge along your hedgerow. This is 
an herbaceous edge of variable width comprised of grasses and wildflowers 
stretching the length of the hedgerow. It is particularly enticing to insects. 
Although native wildflowers are recommended for the verge, it is interesting 
to note that many of our familiar naturalized (non-native) wildflowers bear 
common names connecting them to hedgerows. Common mullein is known as 
hedge taper, ground ivy as hedgemaids, garlic mustard as Jack-by-the-hedge, 
and woundwort as hedge-nettle. 
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As your plantings mature you should see an increase in birds, small ma mm als, 
butterflies, bees and other beneficial insects using your garden. If you can con¬ 
vince your neighbours to emulate what you are doing, think how much more 
attractive your neighbourhood will become for all living creatures including 
yourself! 
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1 Laying a hedge 

Those of you curious as to what ‘laying a hedge’ entails may find the following descrip¬ 
tion enlightening. In this case, a picture really would be worth a thousand words. 

All shrubs in the hedgerow are cut through almost to their rootstock leaving only a thin 
strip of bark which serves as a sort of hinge. The shrubs are then laid on their sides fac¬ 
ing the same direction and supported by posts of cut timber pounded into the ground 
every few feet. Pliable branches of hazel are often woven through the posts to provide a 
’fence’ until the shrubs begin growing again. Laying is an exacting and demanding craft 
and as the Muirs (1987) note, the “skilled hedger must draw upon a great deal of accum¬ 
ulated experience.” This drastic step restores and rejuvenates a hedgerow that has devel¬ 
oped a leggy base and gaps in the centre. New growth emerges from the stumps of the 
cut shrubs sprouting upwards to create a vigorous densely vegetated ‘new’ hedgerow. 
The procedure is repeated every 8 to 25 years. n 


Trail & Landscape Circulation 

Circulation of the April-June issue was as follows: a total of %7 copies was mailed, 949 
of them to members, subscribing libraries and other institutions in Canada. Eighteen 
copies were sent outside Canada, 14 to the United States. 13 
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Quillworts (Isoetes) 
of the Ottawa District 


Daniel F. Bmnton & Donald M. Britton 



Figure 1. Large quillwort growing in shallow water along lakeshore. 

Quillworts have been the Rodney Dangerfields of the fern world. On top of 
being small, primitive pteridophytes (ferns and fern-like plants), they are 
usually inconspicuous and - let’s face it - rather unimpressive in gross appear¬ 
ance. Most Canadian taxa look very much like a cluster of pine needles pro¬ 
truding from the lake or river bottom (Figure 1). Only when present in large 
numbers in shallow water are quillworts noticed by many botanists. Even then, 
most quillwort species look superficially alike. The apparent absence of consis¬ 
tent, reliable identification features has bedevilled taxonomists for over a cen¬ 
tury and caused many 20th Century botanists to treat these plants in only a 
cursory fashion, if at all. Well, no more. As with so many things in the natural 
world a solution to this seemingly inscrutable biological puzzle seems to have 
been found behind that apparent mask of sameness. 

Surprisingly, quillworts have become end-of-the-century ‘stars’ of fern taxon¬ 
omy in North America. This heightened profile is the result of the application 
of new analytical techniques and technologies and a wave of recent field-based 
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ecological and phytogeographic investigations. These modern studies have 
unexpectedly demonstrated that quillworts are fertile ground for taxonomic 
discoveries and that they contribute unforeseen insights into the evolution of 
the North American flora. Not a bad turn-around in fortune in a decade or so! 

Despite now being ‘heavy hitters’ in the pteridophyte world, quillworts remain 
unfamili ar to many (most ?) North American field botanists. That’s particularly 
unfortunate here since the Ottawa Valley offers unusually good hunting for 
these living fossils. We presently know of six quillwort taxa in this area and 
there is good potential for the discovery of others. 

This article, then, will hopefully acquaint and / or up-date eastern Ontario/ 
western Quebec field naturalists with this remarkable group of aquatic plants. 

It will also offer tips on finding aquatic quillworts in the field and, just as 
importantly, how to identify the various taxa you will encounter. 

Quillwort make-up 

First, a bit of background. Quillworts (Isoetes - pronounced “Ice-o-e-tease” 
or, if you’re from south of the border, “Eye-soh-et-ease”) are amongst the most 
basic of vascular plants. They constitute the only genus in their family 
(Isoetaceae) and are ancient organisms - truly living fossils. Fossil quillworts 
looking remarkably like contemporary species are known from the Cretaceous 
Period ca. 210 million years ago. Similar tree-like plants were found around the 
world for many millions of years before that (Pigg 1992). Contemporary species 
are much smaller, seldom exceeding 30 cm in length and only very rarely have 
leaves approaching a metre in length. Although quillworts are often locally 
abundant, they are usually perceived as being uncommon or rare in a particular 
location because of their inconspicuous nature. 

The leaves of quillworts are typically arranged in a spiral fashion about a 
central corm in alternating ranks of male and female spore-bearing ‘quills.’ 
Quillworts are unusual in being heterosporous—producing both male and 
female spores. Embedded into the inside face at the base of each mature quill¬ 
wort leaf is a pouch (the sporangium) within which the spores are contained. 
The male and female spores each maintain half of the total number of chromo¬ 
somes (the genetic blueprint) of the species. The complete genetic complement 
is achieved when the egg from a megaspore combines with the sperm of a mi¬ 
crospore, uniting both sets of chromosomes during the initiation of a new plant. 
This characteristic has particular scientific importance, for reasons to be ex¬ 
plained further on. 

The very large size of quillwort spores is also unusual for pteridophytes. While 
common woodland ferns like Dryopteris or Athyrium have spores less than 
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40 microns (thousandths of a millimeter), the megaspores of quillworts are, 
relatively speaking, huge. Eastern Canada megaspores are easily seen by the 
naked eye and vary from as little as 350 fim (microns) to over 800 fim, with 
‘monsters’ over 1000 fim (1 mm) occasionally encountered. 

The outside of these megaspores, and to a lesser degree the much smaller 
microspores, are often sculptured with a complex pattern of ridges and spines 
that form distinctive and attractive ornamentation which is often reminiscent 
of coral. Although attractive in its own right, this ornamentation pattern is of 
far more than just academic or aesthetic interest. Recent systematic applica¬ 
tions of Scanning Electron Microscopy (SEM) to extensive series of quillwort 
specimens has revealed detailed information about spore ornamentation. It 
indicates that particular patterns occur consistently with particular species. 
Genetic research undertaken at the same time indicates that differences in 
chromosome number (ploidy) are also consistent among quillwort species 
which have been identified on the basis of spore ornamentation patterns. By 
the early 1980s it was apparent that with accurate ploidy and spore ornamen¬ 
tation determinations, most populations of North American quillworts could be 
reliably identified. The important ‘clincher’ in all this came in the mid 1980s 
with the confirmation of the existence of sterile Isoetes hybrids. 

The importance of hybrids 

The very existence of sterile hybrids proves that their parents, however similar 
they may appear to botanists, constitute genetically separate species. The 
discovery of such hybrids in Isoetes provides, for the first time, firm taxonomic 
benchmarks against which other suspected species could be measured. While 
the recognition of such hybrids has greatly assisted in our contemporary under¬ 
standing of quillwort diversity, their previously undetected presence had been 
responsible in large measure for much of the earlier confusion. The frequently 
larger size of hybrid plants also makes them more conspicuous in the field, 
resulting in their disproportionate representation in herbarium collections. Be¬ 
fore genetic information was widely available, then, botanists often concluded 
that these hybrids were intermediate expressions between extremes of a single, 
variable species. 

Here’s how hybrids indicate that they are products of cross-breeding between 
separate, distinct species. At the initiation of reproduction, each megaspore or 
microspore, as described previously, contributes half (one set of chromosomes) 
of that species’ total complement of genetic material. A minimum of two sets, 
each consisting of 11 chromosomes, is required for successful pairing to take 
place and a new plant to be produced. If, for example, a species with two sets 
of chromosomes (which is called a diploid and symbolized as ‘2X 5 ), crosses with 
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a species with four sets of chromosomes (a tetraploid - ‘4x’), their progeny 
would receive one set of chromosomes from the diploid (lx) and two sets from 
the tetraploid (2x). That hybrid offspring, then, would be triploid (lx + 2x = 
3x). This can be confirmed in a laboratory by finding 33 chromosomes in the 
nucleus of an actively replicating cell (3 sets x 11 chromosomes each = 33). 

The production of fertile spores in true species requires that the contribution 
of chromosomes from one plant match the set(s) provided by another plant of 
the same species. The incomplete pairing resulting from hybridization between 
the dissimilar sets of chromosomes of different species significantly alters the 
physical characteristics of the resulting plant - assuming an offspring can result 
at all. As noted earlier, hybrids are often larger than either of its parents, a 
characteristic known as ‘hybrid vigour.’ 

By the end of 1999 at least 16 sterile Isoetes hybrids will have been described 
(Brunton and Britton 1999). This important breakthrough in quillwort taxon¬ 
omy was initiated, in part, by discoveries made in the Ottawa Valley... but 
more on that later. 

Quillwort diversity today 

It is not over-stating matters to suggest that recent genetic, biogeographic and 
ecological findings have revolutionized quillwort taxonomy in North America 
and around the world. A review of Isoetes in the 1920s set the global number of 
species at about 60 (Pfeiffer 1922). This was revised to about 150 by the early 
1990s (Taylor et al., 1993). Isoetes is now widely considered to consist of more 
than 200 species. In North America alone, five new species to science have 
been described since the enumeration of 24 species in the “Flora of North 
America” (Taylor et al., 1993). Still others are expected to be recognized within 
the next two years or so. 

To date there have been 12 species reported from Canada (Cody and Britton 
1989). All Canadian species are aquatic except for one, a rare species of 
ephemeral pools in southwestern British Columbia. 

How quillworts survive 

Quillworts and a number of their associates (collectively called Isoetids) have 
evolved a unique mechanism for surviving in demanding habitats which are 
deficient in nutrients and have difficult physical conditions which limit poten¬ 
tial colonization by most vascular plants. Isoetids employ an unusual form 
of nutrient processing called Crassulacean Acid Metabolism - CAM for short 
(Keeley and Sandquist 1991). While normal plants photosynthesize only in 
daylight hours, the CAM process permits Isoetids to continue 24 hours a day, 

- ‘squeezing out’ enough essential carbon and other nutrients from their 
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relatively sterile environment. This neat trick, however, has a down side; it 
also means that Isoetids populations rapidly decline in the face of over- 
nutrification. Such pollution-sensitive associations are also known to support 
disproportionately high numbers of rare plant species and are of particular 
conservation concern in Canada (Moore and Keddy 1989; Brunton and 
Di Labio 1997). 

Finding Quillworts in the Ottawa Valley 

If you’ve been inspired by all this talk of a late 20th Century taxonomic revolu¬ 
tion and want to see the unprepossessing but biologically remarkable quillworts 
for yourself, how do you do it? Actually, it’s easy enough, if you go about it in 
the right way. 

1) When to look 

All our quillworts mature in late summer. The peak of ‘quillworting’ season in 
the Ottawa Valley begins in August and extends until the water is too cold to 
allow comfortable wandering about in the shallows. That comfort limit for the 
plants and for the more obsessive quillwort hunters amongst us is when ice 
forms on the surface of the water. Thanksgiving would be about the latest date 
for ‘normal’ folks. This late summer-autumn period is also the time when water- 
levels are naturally lowest, exposing plants to more light and warmth and thus 
encouraging accelerated growth. The leaves of most species are usually visible 
from mid to late June but the poorly formed ornamentation on the immature 
spores in that season can make identification problematic. 

2) Where to look for quillworts 

Quillworts in the Ottawa Valley are most frequently found along relatively 
undisturbed lake and river shores in acidic (granitic, sandstone, silica sand, 
etc.) substrates in shallow, clean, fresh, ‘soft’ water. Quillwort sites commonly 
include shorelines dominated by Pipewort ( Eriocaulon aquatic urn), Spearwort 
(Ranunculus reptans ), Spikerush ( Eleocharis acicularis ) and rushes ( Juncus 
palustris and/, pelocarpus). Sound familiar? This describes the habitat found 
at extensive sand beaches along the Ottawa River and at many small beaches 
along Canadian Shield lakeshores in Gatineau Park and elsewhere in the Outa- 
ouais ( Figures 2 & 3). None of our species prosper in calcareous substrates, 
thus eliminating from consideration as potential quillwort habitat the limestone 
and clay-based aquatic habitats that cover most of Ottawa-Carleton. 

Most quillworts are found in shallow water but one species is known to occur 
down to 11 m depth in Scandinavia! 

3) Searching techniques 

In late summer, particularly during low water years, quillworts are often also 
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Figure2 

Shallow water marsh and emergent beach quiUwort habitat (Britannia Conservation Area). 



Figure 3. Emergent gravel and cobble beach 
quiUwort habitat. 


stranded above the water line. This 
does not always make the plants eas¬ 
ier to find, however, as shallow 
water and shoreline grasses and 
herbs, particularly the invasive Pur¬ 
ple Loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria), 
quickly dominate such sites. Careful 
searching of emergent stands of the 
plants noted above, however, will 
frequently disclose individuals of 
one or more quiUwort species. 

The most successful method for 
finding quillworts remains the sys¬ 
tematic searching of suitable habitat 
in shallow water. The ‘Great Blue 
Heron style’ involves peering into 
the shallows, slowly pacing transects 
in water from knee to perhaps chest 
depth across a suspected site. Peer¬ 
ing through a glass-bottomed aquar¬ 
ium to avoid surface reflection is 
very helpful in this. The glass box 
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magnifies the image slightly, a substantial advantage in detecting quillworts 
wi thin a carpet of associated plant species or amongst bottom debris. It can be 
a decided disadvantage, however, if some alarming large-looking fish or turtle 
suddenly looms into view as you’re bent over in deep contemplation of things 
less animate! Dunking with a diver’s mask for deeper water species is some¬ 
times helpful but it is rarely essential. 

Identifying Ottawa District quillworts 

You’ll know for sure whether you have a quillwort of some kind in hand when 
after pulling off a leaf you see on its inside face at the base a 4-8 mm long 
pouch containing the sporangium. No pouch and you have either collected a 
very immature plant, or have just ripped apart a new Bur-reed ( Sparganium ) or 
rush ( Juncus ) sprout! The round, fleshy leaves filled with large air chambers 
which crush easily between your fmger tips will also help point you towards 
quillworts. 

A 10 X hand lens (20 X is preferable) will permit you to diagnostically identify 
our species. You’ll need to see the megaspores, however, to identify the particu¬ 
lar plant at hand. With your naked eye you should be able to see the several 
dozen round, clear megaspores behind the transparent to opaque wall of the 
sporangium. (Microsporangia appear to be filled with dust or silt and that’s not 
far from the truth. While microspores are also useful for identification, they are 
literally microscopic, so examining any of the thousands packed within each 
microsporangium is not too practical unless you happen to have a scanning 
electron microscope handy.) 

To field-check a plant you can lightly squash a megasporagium across the back 
of your hand or lower arm so that a selection of the wet, rather adhesive mega¬ 
spores are spread out to air dry. Alternately, you can smear the sporangium on 
a piece of paper (or adhesive tape). These megaspores will indicate they are 
dry by turning pure white in a few minutes. You can lightly blow on them if you 
want to hurry the process along. The ornamentation pattern will then be clearly 
evident under the hand lens. 

You would think that discriminating differences between such apparently tiny 
items as megaspores would be impossible in the field, but not at all. A mega¬ 
spore that is 750 ^m (34 of a millimeter) across, after all, is 50% larger than 
one 500 fim across... a readily discernable difference so long as you have both 
on hand to compare. If a follow-up examination of spores can be made through 
a dissecting microscope with 30 X or 40 X magnification, the identification can 
be firmly established. 
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In most cases, hybrids can be accurately separated from true species in the 
field. The parentage can also be at least inferred from the quillwort species 
present at that site. In the eight Isoetes hybrids we have described (Brunton 
and Britton 1999) and the several other hybrid combinations we have studied 
in the field, one and usually both parent species are always present with their 
intermediate offspring. One should consider the possibility, then, of sterile 
hybrids being present whenever two or more aquatic quillwort species occur 
together. This is particularly so when the natural water current is interrupted 
by a man-made structure (dock, bridge, etc.) or some other obstruction (point 
of land, rock outcrop, etc.). It appears that quillwort spores accumulate in the 
back-eddies formed by such impediments to water flow. If germination condi¬ 
tions are right (e.g., enough sedimentation to provide a substrate for the new 
plants to form but not so much as to smother the sporlings), large numbers of 
sterile hybrids can be created. The rate of hybridization also seems to be higher 
when one of the parents is rare or uncommon in that area, i.e., when the spore 
production of one parent is swamped by the spore production of the other. 



Figure 4. Polymorphic, aborted, sterile megaspores of quillwort hybrid Isoetes XdodgeL 
Hybrids exhibit spore ornamentation patterns intermediate between those 
of the parent species, with one important difference. Because they are sterile, 
hybrid spores are often contorted and / or incompletely formed. This frequent¬ 
ly results in a confused, congested ornamentation which we refer to as the 
‘brain coral’ pattern (Figure 4). Certain determination of hybrid identification is 
usually not possible in the field, requiring higher-power examination of the 
megaspores and consultation with specialized literature and / or herbarium 
specimens. 

The Quillwort species of the Ottawa District 

The following key should enable field botanists to identify any mature quillwort 
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plants found in the Ottawa Valley. A summary of the status and distribution of 
each of the six Isoetes taxa known to occur in the Ottawa District (and Ottawa 
Valley) is also provided. Morphological characteristics which are particularly 
valuable for identification purposes have been bolded in the key. 

1. Megaspores irregular in size and shape (they do not roll easily across a smooth 
surface when dry); ornamentation variable (polymorphic); plant often largest in the 
population. Isoetes hybrids 

1. Megaspores of regular size and shape (they roll easily across a smooth surface 
when dry); ornamentation uniform; plant size representative of the overall population 

.2 

2. Megaspores 500 /zm or greater; dense ornamentation pattern of tall spines; leaves 

bright green. Isoetes echinospora 

2. Megaspores 500 to 850 //m; open to dense ornamentation pattern of short, low, 

ridges; leaves dull to dark green.3 

3. Megaspores large (650-850 /zm); ornamentation a dense pattern of frequently 
connected (even reticulate) ridges; dense equatorial band of spines evident 

... Isoetes macrospom 

3. megaspores moderate in size (525-600^zm); ornamentation an open pattern of 
short, mostly separated (never reticulate) ridges; no equatorial band of spines 
. Isoetes riparia 



1. Spiny Quillwort (Isoetes echinospora Dur.) (Figures 5, 6,7) 

This is the most common Isoetes in Canada, extending across the country from 
the Yukon to Newfoundland (Cody and Britton 1989). This small, typically 
bright green aquatic with slightly reflexed leaves usually under 10 cm long, 
is emergent along lake and river shores or found in knee to waist-deep water. 
The spiny megaspores which mature in mid to late August are unmistakable, 
looking like tiny medieval maces, and can often be identified even when imma¬ 
ture (early July). 


Figure 5. 
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Figure 6. Spiny QuiUwort 
(Isoetes echinospora) mega¬ 
spore with densely echinate 
(sea-urchin-like )omamenta- 
tion (scale bar = 100 pm) 



Hickey’s Quillwort (Isoetes Xhickeyi) [arrow] in the Ottawa District 



The Spiny Quillwort is locally abundant along the Ottawa River and is common 
in many (most?) fresh-water lakes in the Canadian Shield of the Outaouais 
(Figure 7). Although not found away from acidic sand and sandstone deposits 
along the Ottawa River in Ottawa-Carleton, it is known in the upper Rideau 
River (Upper Rideau Lake, D. White., in lit.) and could conceivably be found 
in sand deposits further downstream. Another possibility would be in one of 
the larger ponds on the Carp Ridge, possibly accidentally introduced there 
by waterfowl, which we have observed feeding on quillwort plants at nearby 
Constance Bay. In Ottawa the Spiny Quillwort can most easily be seen as an 
emergent and in shallow water on ‘Quillwort Beach’ about 300 m downstream 
of the water purification plant in the Britannia Conservation Area. 
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2. River Quillwort (Isoetes riparia Engelm.) (Figures 8&9) 

The River Quillwort is provin- 
cially rare in Ontario (S3 - 
Oldham 1996) and should 
probably be considered so in 
Quebec too where many of its 
former populations have been 
destroyed by pollution. Aside 
from a handful of isolated 
stations ‘inland’ in Hastings 
County, Ontario populations of 
this uncommon species of the 
central Atlantic seaboard are 
found within the former limi ts 
of the post-glacial Champlain 
Sea (Britton and Brunt on 1989). 
This includes a number of popu¬ 
lations along the lower Ottawa River, an isolated population at Calabogie 
Lake, Renfrew County, and an apparently extirpated population recorded only 
in 1908 in the St. Lawrence River near Ivy Lea, Leeds County. In Quebec it ex¬ 
tends up the Ottawa River as far as Fort Coulonge and in scattered inland lake 
populations in the Gatineau Valley north to Low - Poltimore. Elsewhere in the 
province it is reported from a number of sites along the Richelieu and St. Law¬ 
rence Rivers, and rarely along the Chaudiere River, but relatively few modern 
records are known from these areas, suggesting that it has declined substan¬ 
tially. 

The River Quillwort is uncommon in the Ottawa District, occurring along the 
Ottawa and lower Gatineau Rivers and in isolated lakes on the Canadian 
Shield (Figure 9). The typically lax, reflexed posture of the olive-green leaves of 
Isoetes riparia can render it difficult to pick out from the background vegetation 
when it grows as a stranded emergent along rivershores. It does this in vast 
numbers at some sites (e.g., Quillwort Beach at the Britannia Conservation 
Area, Ottawa). Usually, however, River Quillwort is found as the duller, darker- 
leaved associate of I. echinospora, or by itself, in shallow (ankle to waist deep) 
water. This species is more tolerant of less acidic substrates and can be found 
in silty sand or in thin layers of pure sand over clay. The megaspores are sub¬ 
stantially larger than those oil. echinospora. The megaspore ornamentation 
of low, sparsely distributed, short, ridges is distinctive even when viewed only 
through a hand lens. 



Figure 8. River Quillwort (Isoetes riparia) megaspore 
with irregular, short-crested, ornamentation 
(scale bar = 100pm). 
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and Dodge’s Quillwort (Isoetes Xdodgei) [arrows] in the Ottawa District 

In her recent M.Sc. thesis, American ‘isoetologist’ Cindy Caplen (1998) 
suggests that the Isoetes riparia in these parts is actually a distinct species from 
the ‘true’ I. riparia of the southern Atlantic seaboard. Although further nomen- 
clatural investigation remains to be done, it appears that the correct name for 
this northern species could be Isoetes canadensis , which was originally named 
in 1867, appropriately enough, from material collected in Hastings County, 
Ontario by John Macoun. 

3. Large-spored Quillwort ( Isoetes macrospora Dur.) ( Figures 10&11 ) 

The Large-spored Quillwort is 
well named, possessing the largest 
megaspores of any North American 
species, approaching 1 mm in 
diameter. That’s big stuff in the 
world of quillworts! It is a wide- 
ranging species in northeastern 
North America, extending west¬ 
ward into the southern NWT. It 
rarely occurs in water less than 
waist deep. Indeed, scuba divers 
report that Isoetes macrospora is 
often the last vascular plant they 
see as they descend below 4 m into 
the deeper, darker portions of 
Canadian Shield lakes in central 
Ontario. 



Figure 10. Large-spored Quillwort (Isoetes 
macrospora) megaspore with intricate, intercon¬ 
nected ridge omamenation pattern with equato¬ 
rial band of spines (scale bar = 100 pm). 
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Large-spored QuiUwort is uncommon in the Ottawa District ( Figure 11), 
though it probably is undetected deep-down in many Canadian Shield lakes 
in Quebec. Elsewhere in the Outaouais it is only at Black Bay (Plage Jos- 
Kennedy) near Beechgrove, Pontiac Co., along the Ottawa River. It seems 
genuinely rare in Ottawa-Carleton. It is known from Constance Bay where it 
is locally co mm on upstream of Sand Point and in nearby Horseshoe Bay, in 
typically shallow water (knee deep). There is also a small population just down¬ 
stream of the Deschenes Lookout parking area along the Ottawa River Park¬ 
way (Brunt on 1998a). 

The size of Large-spored Quillwort megaspores should quickly separate it 
from Isoetes echinospora or /. riparia in the Ottawa District. Isoetes macrospora 
plants also usually have darker (dark-green or even blackish-green), robust, 
stiff and strongly-recurved leaves. The density of the megaspore ornamentation 
pattern and the presence of an equatorial band of spines readily distinguish 
I. macrospora from I. riparia in the Ottawa District. 



Figure 11. Specimen locations for Large-spored QuiUwort (Isoetes macrospora) [black 
dots] and Jeffrey’s QuiUwort (Isoetes Xjeffreyi) [arrow] in the Ottawa District 

The historical status of this species is obscured by nomenclatural confusion. 

It was lumped within I. riparia for many years but modern studies (e.g., Kott 
and Britton 1983; Britton and Brunton 1992) have clearly established that 
tetraploid (4x) I. riparia and decaploid (lOx) I. macrospora are completely 
different species. Unsubstantiated older records of “I. riparia ” from this area, 
therefore, could refer to either species. Isoetes macrospora is also considered 
to be synonymous with the European I. lacustris L. by some authorities (e.g., 
Taylor et al., 1993). 
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Hybrid quillworts in the Ottawa District 

The first recognition of an Isoetes hybrid in Canada (and only the second case 
globally) was of a 1987 collection by Bruce Di Labio from Fitzroy Township, 
Ottawa-Carleton (Britton and Brimton 1989). Three Isoetes hybrids are now 
known to occur in the Ottawa District, one of these being found nowhere else 
in the world. Since the precise identification of Isoetes hybrids involves subtle 
physical characteristics and requires laboratory assistance, however, readers 
are referred to the appropriate scientific literature for verification details. The 
Ottawa District hybrids are as follows: 

4. Dodge’s Quillwort {Isoetes Xdodgei A A. Eaton) 

This sterile triploid (3x) hybrid between diploid (2x) Isoetes echinospora and 
tetraploid (4x) I. riparia was first described from the New England coastal plain 
in the late 19th Century as a distinct species (Eaton 1898). Isoetes Xdodgei is 
known with its parent species in scattered sites across New England, in south¬ 
ern Quebec and in the Ottawa Valley (Britton and Brunton 1989). It is more 
commonly known in the Ottawa District than anywhere else, being found in 
some astonishingly large populations along both shores of the Ottawa River 
and in a handful of isolated Canadian Shield lakes in the Outaouais {Figure 9, 
arrows). It occurs elsewhere in Ontario only in the Madawaska River system at 
Calabogie, Renfrew Co. 

This is a persistent hybrid. A sample from a large population in Aylmer was 
first collected behind a rocky point of land just downstream from the 
Deschenes Rapids by William H. Harrington in 1908 and this population is 
still going strong today. A huge stand across the river from Harrington’s popu¬ 
lation, just below the water purification plant in the Britannia Conservation 
Area, was estimated to contain over 25,000 plants in 1993. This stand has likely 
enjoyed a similar longevity. In both sites larger, more leafy hybrids stand out 
clearly from amongst their smaller, less conspicuous parents. 

5. Hickey’s Quillwort {Isoetes Xhickeyi W.C. Taylor & N. Luebke) 

Hickey’s Quillwort {I. echinospora x macrospora) was the first sterile quillwort 
hybrid to be recognized in the field. Although initially known only from a single 
population in Wisconsin (Taylor and Luebke 1988), a second population was 
recognized shortly afterwards from a collection made in 1987 along the Ottawa 
River at Black Bay (Plage Jos-Kennedy) near Beechgrove, Pontiac County by 
Bruce Di Labio {Figure 7, arrow). Subsequent investigations have detected a 
number of occurrences across Canada (Brunton and Britton 1991). Despite 
being the product of our two most common species, however, hexaploid (6x) /. 
Xhickeyi remains a rare hybrid throughout northern North America. It is found 
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in abundance only at one location in Haliburton County, Ontario (Brunton 
1998b). 

6. Jeffrey’s Quillwort (Isoetes Xjeffreyi D.M. Britton and D.F. Brunton) 

The only known location for this heptaploid (7x) Isoetes macrospora x riparia 
hybrid is at the outlet of Lac La Blanche, Papineau County at the northeastern 
edge of the Ottawa District ( Figure 11, arrow). It is found at a remarkable site 
where five different quillworts occur along less than 200 m of shoreline (Britton 
and Brunton 1992). Jeffrey’s Quillwort is named for Canadian scientist E. C. 
Jeffreys who, unknowingly, was the first to describe the abnormal products 
of Isoetes hybridization during his studies of meiosis during the late 1930s. It 
only took us another 50 years to work out what it was that he was describing! 

The parent species of Isoetes Xjeffreyi rarely occur together, I. riparia being 
a southern / eastern species of shallow water and emergent shores and /. 
macrospora being a northern species with a strong preference for deep water 
sites. Predictably, however, most of the I. Xjeffreyi plants were found in water 
about chest deep. Specimens were first collected there by James Calder and 
Bill Cody in September 1947. At Lac La Blanche, both the I. Xjeffreyi and the 
I. Xdodgei colonies which occur here appear to be long-lived. 

Quillworts in the future 

It is evident from considering just the quillworts of the Ottawa District that 
beneath their plain exterior, these unusual aquatic plants possess exceptional 
scientific interest. Over and above the taxonomic and evolutionary discoveries 
being revealed by recent studies, Isoetes offer an important opportunity for 
monitoring the health of sensitive aquatic habitats and with them, the ecologi¬ 
cal integrity of entire river systems. Indeed, the health of individual quillwort 
plants and populations are already being used in such a manner in Scandinavia 
and Germany (Voge 1997). At least two species in Canada and several more 
in the United States are considered Endangered; conservation concern and 
attention is increasingly being directed their way. 

[If readers know of quillwort locations others than those shown on these maps we 
would be pleased to hear of them. We would also be glad to review or verify quill¬ 
wort collections. And if readers would like more precise information on a quill¬ 
wort site near them, contact Dan Brunton at 216 Lincoln Heights Road, Ottawa, 
ON K2B 8A8 or email: bmntmc@comnet.ca.] 
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Blue Jay Observed Caching Food 

Robert W. Nero 

Food caching is a well known trait of the Blue Jay. A Canadian Wildlife Service 
publication on this species (Nero 1973) notes: “It frequently carries off acorns 
and beechnuts and conceals them under leaves, in grass and in hollow trees. 
Wintering Blue Jays commonly carry away food from a feeding station, espe¬ 
cially bread and sunflower seeds, to be buried in the ground or snow and later 
found and eaten.” On numerous occasions over more than 25 years my wife 
and I have watched Blue Jays greedily swallow quantities of sunflower seeds 
at our feeders. Whenever we saw a jay rapidly swallow up to 15-20 whole 
sunflower seeds and then fly away, it seemed clear that those seeds would be 
disgorged and cached somewhere. We often wondered where. On a few 
occasions, the appearance of a tight clump of sunflower seedlings in our garden 
suggested that a Blue Jay cache had germinated. 

In summer 1998, we added copious amounts of cracked corn to our feeders, 
and the Blue Jays gorged themselves on it. On 29 October, for the first time, 
we witnessed actual caching behaviour by a jay. 

At 1:35 p.m. on that date, as we watched through our kitchen window a jay 
cached corn on the side of the house away from the feeders. 1 saw the jay alight 
on the nearly level roof of our wooden doghouse, whereupon it immediately 
opened its bill and deposited at least six pieces of corn. To my delight, it then 
picked up one of the pieces in its bill, flew up to the side of our neighbour’s ad¬ 
jacent garage and poked the corn fragment into a clump of dried leaves lodged 
behind a stucco-wire screen (installed by us to support Virginia creeper vines). 
Then the jay dropped back down onto the doghouse, picked up another piece 
of com and flew up and tucked it into another site in the same leaf clump, push¬ 
ing in its whole head to do this. When the jay flew up into a large spruce tree 
and out of my sight, I called my wife. Shortly thereafter we both watched as the 
jay hopped along a board fence and then carefully placed a corn fragment in a 
crevice in the fence. It returned to the doghouse for another piece of com, 
came back and inserted it in the crevice. A moment later, it flew down with the 
corn and appeared to search for a cache site in the leafy cover on the ground 
below the fence, then it flew into an ornamental cedar tree about 2 m away. 
After poking about there for a few seconds, the jay flew out of our yard. The 
jay’s performance was impressive for the rapidity with which it was carried out; 
the entire episode lasted less than 5 minutes. 
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I went outside and examined the cache sites and saw one corn piece lodged in 
the board fence crevice, but other pieces were not visible. 

The jay’s behavior brought to mind a report from Michigan of food caching in 
fall and early winter in cattail heads; acorns, beechnuts and corn were found 
and the Blue Jay was considered the “probable depositor” (Eastman 1995). A 
cattail head may seem a strange and difficult site in which to cache food. 
Cerainly that would be the case for the usual compact and firm cattail head, but 
it is the fluffed out, loosely bulging heads of late fall and winter that are sought. 
Usually these heads are infested with Cattail Moth larvae (Cosmopterigidae: 
Lymnaecia phragmitella). The webs that these tiny creatures spin help to keep 
the cattail fluff from blowing away. A kernel of corn or a nut tucked into this 
downy fluff would thus be fairly secure. Eastman (1995) notes: “The moth 
larvae may thus ‘preserve’ the head in more or less stable condition as a cache 
receptacle, indicating a possible coaction between cattail moths and the cach¬ 
ing organisms.” 

When I first read that report I was a little skeptical; I couldn’t quite imagine a 
Blue Jay carrying seeds and inserting them in cattail heads. After seeing the jay 
in action as described above, however, it seems a reasonable assumption. Still, 
it would be nice to know if anyone has observed a Blue Jay flying up to cattails. 

My interest in cattail moths came about years ago through observing Red-wing¬ 
ed Blackbirds feeding on moth larvae in early spring when other prey on the 
Redwings’ marsh breeding grounds was scarce. In addition to the tiny Cattail 
Moth larvae, several larger species of Noctuid moth larvae are also available 
in some quantity in cattail heads where they overwinter, protected from the 
cold by the insulation of the cattail down (Don Lafontaine, personal communic¬ 
ation). (Try opening cattail heads in winter to uncover these insects.) In addi¬ 
tion to Red-wings, a few other species of birds have been recorded apparently 
using this food source (Nero 1965). 

Henceforth, anyone fortunate enough to observe birds visiting cattail heads 
should watch closely to determine if they are preying upon moth larvae, cach¬ 
ing food or retrieving cached food. 

My thanks to Gordon G. Graham for assisting with the typing. 
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Birders’ Progress 

Jack Holliday 

In the heyday of radio, late 30s early 40s, the various comedy hours were 
followed by milli ons of listeners in North America. Then as now (TV) most of 
the programs originated in the USA. There were “The Eddie Cantor Hour,” 
“Jack Benny Show,” “Fred Allen,” “Amos and Andy,” “Fibber McGee and 
Molly,” and others. Each show had its stars as well as guests, and frequently, 
bogus neighbours who had a skit each week. 

Fred Allen interviewed “Senator Claghorn” and a female hypochondriac (Miss 
Rogers?) who had a different ailment each week. (“This week I have a travel¬ 
ling pain”). We’d laugh because we thought we were the only ones to have such 
mysterious ailments and which we were too ashamed to admit to anyone. Eddie 
Cantor had Bobby Breen and Deanna Durbin (or was that “Jack Benny”?) 
Whatever! 

Fibber McGee had conversations with a Mr. Wimple (or Wipple?). Mr. 
Wimple, by his voice and mannerisms, was a meek, grey sort of person with 
an apologetic small laugh. Each week McGee would lead the conversation 
around to something Wimple had to look up in his Bird Book (emphasis on 
the B’s) (laughter). Wimple would identify a bird as “White-bellied Booby” or 
“Long-billed Dowitcher” or some such. (Hilarious laughter). The studio audi¬ 
ence thought he was making up the names. Wimple was your typical “Wimp,” 
(maybe the origin of the word?) 

In those days “Birders” known then as “Bird-watchers” were laughable objects. 
Wealthy “Bird-watchers” (and many were wealthy, because the time-consum¬ 
ing pursuit of elusive birds was essentially non-productive and non-gainful) 
were considered eccentrics, odd but harmless. Ordinary “Bird-watchers” were 
also considered odd, but eyed with more suspicion. Why would any normal 
person, equipped with, as they were then commonly called, “spyglasses” be 
skulking about in the underbrush looking at “sparrows” for heaven’s sake? 

Even one’s friends and relatives made smirking and snide remarks about this 
“hobby.” Believe me, one needed thick skin. 

Today “Birders” are accepted, I think. Not only are they tolerated, some are 
even admired. A pair of binoculars hung casually around one’s neck and a dog¬ 
eared “Peterson’s” in hand or pocket are marks of distinction. 13 
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Society of Canadian Ornithologists 
Conference and Annual Meeting 


McGill University, Montreal 
5-7 August 1999 

This scientific conference will focus on endangered Canadian bird species. 
Presentations may cover such topics as identification of risk factors, monitor¬ 
ing, recovery planning, habitat, ecology, genetics, behaviour, etc. 

People wishing to attend or who would like more information, please contact: 

Prof. Gilles Seutin 
Department of Geography & 

Co-chair, Bird Subcommittee, COSEWIC 
McGill University, 805 Sherbrook W, 

Montreal, Quebec, H3A 2K6, 
tel. 514-398-4304; Fax 514-398-7437; 
email seutin@felix.geog.mcgill.ca n 


Loon & Lake Monitors Needed! 


The Canadian Lakes Loon Survey is inviting volunteers to monitor loons breed¬ 
ing on lakes across Canada. Cottagers and lake residents are invited to make 3 
or more visits to their lake each summer. Guided by a Loon Survey instruction 
kit, surveyors record information on adult loons, loon chicks, and levels of 
human activity on the lake. This project is a perfect complement for a cottage 
lifestyle; anyone who visits the same lake regularly and enjoys watching loons 
will find this monitoring program a very rewarding experience. 


Join over 1000 loon surveyors nationwide in monitoring, conserving, and learn¬ 
ing about the Common Loon on Canada’s lakes! Participants are asked to 
make a tax-creditable $25 contribution to help offset program costs. For more 
information, contact: 


Canadian Lakes Loon Survey 
Bird Studies Canada 

P.O. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario, NOE 1M0 
tel.: (519)586-3531; 


Toll-free: 1-888^48-BIRD 
Fax: (519)586-3532; 
email: aqsurvey@bsc-eoc.org 
or visit our Webpage at 
http://www.bsc-eoc.org n 
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Guided Nature Walks! 


The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club and the National Capital Commission are 
sponsoring 3 guided nature walks in 1999 for the public, each 1-2 hours long. 
The walks will be in English. The first was held at Stony Swamp Conservation 
Area - Jack Pine Trail on Sunday, May 30,1999. 

SUMMER 

MER BLEUE CONSERVATION AREA - MER BLEUE TRAIL 

Sunday, September 12,1999.9:00 a.m. 

This walk will focus on plants. 

Meet in the parking lot (P22), which is accessed from Ridge Road. 

FALL 

PINE GROVE FOREST AREA - TRAILS 43 & 44 

Saturday, December 11,1999.9:00 a.m. 

This walk will focus on birds, bird feeding and trees. 

Meet in the parking lot (P17), which is accessed from Davidson Road. n 


Gardening, Garage and Plant Sale 
at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 


Saturday September 11,10:00 a.m to 2:00 p.m. 



This year our 3rd annual garage sale will be a little different, 
focussing entirely on things garden-related including, of course, 
lots of plants! If you have gardening implements such as spades, 
rakes, hoes, etc, garden ornaments, books on gardening, pots, 


planters, tubs, or anything else associated with the garden please 
consider donating to this event. We especially need plants! This 
is a major fund-raising event for the garden and we need your 
help to succeed. If you have anything to donate please call 


Christine at 798-1620. n 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to E.M. Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Omithologues de TOutaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire at 778-3413 and the Bird Status Line is 778-0737. 


Wednesday 
7 July 
10:00 a.m 
to 

2:00 p.m. 



INSECT WORKSHOP 
Leader: Fenja Brodo 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, east 
side of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 
First we shall walk through the various habitats collecting 
insects as we go, then, after a short lunch break, participants 
will have an opportunity to marvel at their finds (very much 
magnified under a microscope), and to learn how to 
recognize the major orders and families and gain some 
facility with using identification keys. 
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Sunday 
18 July 
1:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
25 July 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
22 August 
7:00 a.m. 


Date and 
Time to be 
decided 


FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 
Leader: Bill Arthurs 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This will be an afternoon general botanical walk in the Mer 
Bleue Conservation Area with a special emphasis on some of 
the local fern species. 


GENERAL INTEREST WALK 
AT THE PETRIE ISLANDS 
Leader: Stephen Darbyshire 

Meet: Place D’Orleans Shopping Centre, northeast corner 
of the parking lot adjacent to St Joseph Blvd. (i.e., in front of 
the north side of Wal-Mart). 

This outing will be focused primarily on the rich botanical 
diversity to be found in and around the extensive 
marshlands, river shoreline, sandy habitats and flood plain 
forests that characterize these secluded islands. The Petrie 
Islands have been a well-kept secret from many naturalists 
and are well worth discovering in the company of a know¬ 
ledgeable leader. Please see the excellent article on the 
Petrie Islands in the previous issue of T&L for a more 
detailed introduction to one of our region’s true ecological 
gems. 


LATE SUMMER BIRDS 
Leaden Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Join Bernie on a morning outing to discover various 
interesting species of birds to be found during late summer. 
Bring along a snack, binoculars and a spotting scope, if you 
have one. 


MUSHROOM FIELD TRIP 
Leaden Bob Bennett 

This outing to a local area will be limited to 25 participants. 
Please register before September 1 at the Club number 
(722-3050.) When a precise date has been established, 
registrants will be notified of the details and meeting place. 
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Date and 
Time to be 
decided 


Saturday 
4 September 
9:30 a.m. 


Sunday 
5 September 
9:00 a.m. 


STARGAZING WITH THE ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL 
SOCIETY 

Leaders: Philip Martin (OFNC) and Glen LeDrew of the 

Royal Astronomical Society of Canada 

Meet: Neatby Building, front entrance, one block west of the 

Irving Place-Maple Lane Drive traffic light on Carling 

Avenue. 

Observation of the stars, the planets and the galaxies, as well 
as other features of the night sky (even the moon!) from the 
Indian River Observatory near Almonte, can be a truly 
memorable experience in either late September or early 
October. The trip is limited to 25 participants so please 
register by September 15 at the Club number (722-3050.) 
Registrants will be advised when a specific date has been 
chosen and a map with directions will be distributed at the 
meeting place. Unfavourable weather may necessitate a 
rescheduling of the outing. 

ASTERS AND GOLDENRODS 
Leaders: Robina Bennett and Ellaine Dickson 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Bring a snack for this half-day trip as well as back issues (if 
you have them) of “Goldenrods” ( T&L 25(4):114-121) and 
“Asters of the Ottawa District” (T&L 29(3):89-99), or any 
other field guides that may help solve the identification 
riddles posed by the various species of asters and goldenrods. 

LAST OF THE DRAGONS 
Leaden Bob Bracken 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Enjoy a leisurely half-day field trip with your fellow dragon 
hunters in pursuit of some of the abundant late-summer 
dragonflies frequenting our local habitats. Insect nets and 
hand lenses will be used to capture and examine (then later 
release) a variety of common summer species. Bring either 
piece of equipment along, if you possess them, as well as a 
trail lunch. Field guides are not required as Bob will have 
plenty of reference material on hand. Children are most 
welcome on this outing and adults - you will feel like kids 
trying to net one of these elusive flying predators ! 
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Saturday 
11 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

1:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
12 September 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 



GEOLOGY WALK: RADIOACTIVITY AND 
RADIOACTIVE MINERALS IN GATINEAU PARK 
Leaders: Geof Burbidge and Bruce Summers 
Meet: Supreme Court Building, front entrance, Wellington 
Street at Kent Street. 

Parts of Gatineau Park are associated with radioactivity 
anomalies (higher than areas nearby) on government 
airborne radiometric maps. We will use a hand-held 
scintillometer to try to find the reason for these anomalies. 
The occurrence of radioactive minerals in the region will be 
discussed, and some may even be discovered. We will touch 
on the possible health risks posed by elevated bedrock 
radiation counts, and the problem of the accumulation of 
radon and thoron gas in buildings. We will not stray from 
marked trails, nor will there be strenuous hiking. Light 
hiking footwear will be suitable. Hand lenses (magnifying 
glasses) and pocket knives are always useful and please bring 
a trail lunch. 


ANNUAL PICNIC: 

BUS TRIP TO THE MILL OF KINTAIL 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road- 
Cost: $10.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY ... see 
Coming Events introduction for registration details.) 

The Mill of Kintail Conservation Area is owned and 
operated by the Mississippi Valley Conservation Authority. 
With its scenic beauty, historical points of interest, and 
woodland and riverside trails, it is an ideal spot for a picnic. 
We may see yew trees, beech drops and silver-rod as well as 
some late summer birds. An additional fee of $3.00 per 
person will be collected at the picnic to defray the cost of 
apples, cheese and cake. Bring your own lunch and a drink. 
Please support the Club by taking the bus rather than your 
car! 
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Tuesday 
14 September 
8:00 p.m. 


Sunday 
19 September 
7:30 a.m. 


Sunday 
3 October 
8*30 a.m. 
to 

430 p.m. 



OFNC MONTHLY MEETING MEMBERS’ SLIDE NIGHT 
Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Admission: At least one natural history slide or a single 
“loonie” donation to the Alfred Bog Fund. 

An ideal occasion to share your favourite natural history 
slides and reminiscences of past trips, both local and further 
afield, with fellow Club members. Those bringing a single 
slide need not speak if they so choose. Those bringing up to 
the maximum of 15 slides should contact either Rick 
Leavens (835-3336) or Lee Cairnie (733-1561) to prearrange 
their presentation. 


BIRDING IN THE WEST END 
Leaden Ray Holland 

Meet: Ottawa Beach parking lot, located immediately east of 
Andrew Haydon Park on Carling Avenue adjacent to the 
play structures. 

This half-day outing will enable the group to visit several 
birding spots in the west end of Ottawa in quest of fall 
migrants. 


BUS EXCURSION: 

AUTUMN COLOURS IN LANARK COUNTY 
Leaders: Eileen Evans and Pearl Peterkin 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Relax on a picturesque drive through the splendid 
countryside of historic Lanark County and enjoy the 
opportunity to saunter along short yet scenic nature trails at 
the Perth Wildlife Reserve and the Mill Pond Conservation 
Area. Bring along a lunch to enjoy amidst the invigorating 
autumnal air and the resplendent colours of the fall foliage. 
The leaders just may be persuaded to stop in at the 
Balderson Cheese Factory on the return journey! 
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Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

12 October THE DYNAMICS OF GOOSE POPULATIONS ON THE 

8:00 p.m. GREAT PLAIN OF THE KOUKDJUAK 

Speaker: Steve Wendt 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Dr. Steve Wendt is Chief of Migratory Bird Conservation 
for the Canadian Wildlife Service where he has worked as 
a wildlife biologist for nearly 25 years, being largely 
responsible for organizing surveys of birds. More recently, 
he has played an active role in the development of policies 
and regulations pertaining to bird conservation and is 
currently the Chair of Partners in Flight Canada and the 
Western Hemisphere Shorebird Reserve Network Advisory 
Council. Steve’s talk will focus on studies of various species 
of geese on the Great Plain of the Koukdjuak, Baffin Island, 
which may be the world’s largest goose colony. He has 
personally visited that area 8 times and will discuss work 
conducted there by the CWS since the 1920s, in addition to 
showing slides of different types of geese, other bird species, 
caribou and plants. A fascinating evening lies ahead! 


Sunday FALL BIRDING ALONG THE OTTAWA RIVER 

17 October Leaden Tony Beck 

7 JO a.m. Meet: Ottawa Beach parking lot, located immediately east of 
Andrew Haydon Park on Carling Avenue adjacent to the 
play structures. 

Tony will lead participants to several locales along the 
Ottawa River on a half-day outing to observe waterfowl and 
other migrating species. n 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations recently? 
Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? Write up your 
thoughts and send them to Trail <4 Landscape. If you have access to an IBM or IBM-com¬ 
patible computer using 5.25 or 3.5 inch diskettes, all the better. If you don’t, we will happily 
receive submissions in any form—typed, written, printed or painted! 


URL of our site : 

http://www.achilles.net/ofnc/index.htm 



WEBMASTER’S e-mail 
ofnc@achilIes.net 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the Oct. - Dec. 1999 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by Aug. 15th, 1999. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo, Editor, Trail & Landscape, 28 Benson Street, Nepean, Ontario, K2E 5J5 
H: (613) 723-2054; Fax: (613) 364-4027. e-mail fbrodo@cyberus.ca 
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